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THE SOCIAL MOTIVE IN SCHOOL WORK 



In common with many teachers, we of the Francis W. Parker 
School hold certain educational principles as important. We be- 
lieve that self-actuated work causes the greatest gain to the pupil ; 
that training in initiative is a child's great need; that in his own 
interests we often find educative opportunity; that freedom, with 
a balancing responsibility, is the best condition of moral and intel- 
lectual growth; that real experience with actual material is an 
essential of learning; that opportunity for varied expression is 
necessary to right education; that for purposes of development 
children must be treated as individuals and not as a group ; that 
one of the most effective and wholesome motives of work is the 
social motive. 

The special significance of the social motive lies in its being 
the controlling principle in social organization everywhere. Its 
establishment as an impulse in school makes of work there a real 
and worthy thing, converts school activities into earnest living, 
creates and trains for mature society the sine qua non of its 
existence — people of social conscience and social .power. There is 
no experience more enervating to the soul and to the intellect than 
continual working under artificial stimulus. On the other hand, 
the social motive is one of the most ennobling of all true springs 
to action. Nor does social motive here mean a consciously philan- 
thropic purpose, but rather the feeling that one does not and 
cannot work alone; that whatever one does is a single unit of a 
large pattern that is being built by many contributors. Under 
such circumstances work is judged indisputably by being put to 
the proof of use. Reward and punishment alike come with no 
flavor of injustice or favoritism, but with a purifying and invigor- 
ating truthfulness. Thus to work under ennobling incentives, to 
be disciplined by hard tasks, to see one's results used with a 
high impersonality, gives to struggle a meaning, to success a joy, 
to failure a cleansing power, that no smaller motive can furnish. 

But few school children are working under these inspiring 
influences. School work today is culpably wasteful of child energy. 
It is not training young men and young women for social service. 
Moreover, pupils have not gained mastery, even, in those forms 
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12 Francis W. Parker School 

of education for which so much young life is sacrificed — they 
cannot read, write, and spell creditably. Teachers have yet to 
learn that thoroughness and accuracy and skill result from pur- 
poseful effort rather than from dull repetition. It could not be 
otherwise. The dead-level monotony of doing set tasks hour after 
hour, day after day, for years, with no immediate interest or 
purpose, can have but one result — only the exceptionally strong 
or the selfishly ambitious come from the grind retaining any 
measure of mental vigor and power, and even these best products 
of educational factory methods have no sense of duty or respon- 
sibility towards others. They know nothing of the happiness 
which is rooted in useful service. The schools and the homes in 
which there are no social responsibilities and duties, produce the 
snobs, the burdens, and the parasites of society. 

What is the remedy for all this waste and failure? It is 
true that the school cannot reproduce the complex conditions of 
society. It should not fit for any precise set of social conditions, 
but we believe that it should attempt to train in every child the 
habits, tastes, and qualities which society will always need — self- 
command, resourcefulness, power of independent thinking, fine 
discrimination, whole-hearted love of labor, the habit of sharing 
activity with one's fellows for the benefit of all. We believe that 
the best remedy for present evils is to fill our children's school 
lives with wholesome social stimuli, with small but vital social 
undertakings which demand activity of all kinds and expression 
in all forms, which appeal to children of different ages as being 
delightful enterprises. Drudgery, disagreeable tasks, hard work, 
the pupils will soon recognize as the necessary price of true success. 
They will work cheerfully, when the reason for it seems to them 
worthy. Efficiency of many kinds will result. Knowledge will be 
eagerly sought and assimilated through use, the need for drill as 
the means of getting required skill will be appreciated, the drill 
periods will be vitalized by purpose, and much waste time elimi- 
nated. Such work requires frequent discussion, with few class 
recitations and the least possible amount of non-educative book 
memorization. This theory does not minimize the usefulness of 
the study of books, it merely insists that their true value be made ' 
clear to the children. We believe that manv schools are ready 
to join forces in seeking to break the traditions that hamper 
teachers and children alike. It is for this reason that we wish to 
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contribute, yearly, our material, however crude it may be, to 
illustrate the results to children when working under natural 
and educative stimuli. 

Necessarily, in each piece of work described, more than the 
social tenets of the school are involved. In fact, almost all of the 
principles mentioned as important in the first paragraph of this 
article are constantly exemplified. For instance, in every case, 
whether it be the composition of a simple bit of music for a May 
Day song, or the building of a small house for social gatherings 
on the playground, the work is self-actuated, in that each child 
feels deeply responsible for the thing undertaken. He understands 
that its success depends wholly upon himself and his fellows. The 
stimulus to initiative is direct and immediate. Training in it 
comes naturally under the spur furnished by anticipated joy in 
achievement. The children's own interests, tastes, abilities, and 
previous experience are the controlling factors. Each day en- 
larges experience and brings real discipline. Emotions are aroused 
which give vitality, worth, and force to expression. The whole- 
some spirit of give and take is cultivated, and a respect for the 
strength and ability of others comes inevitably. In many cases 
the work is so varied that there is room for all kinds of ability, 
and every type of child has opportunity to do his best. Those 
who lead in constructive imagination or in dramatic presentation, 
may be obliged meekly to follow a leader in the shop activities. 
In the atmosphere of freedom and responsibility surrounding these 
social enterprises, self-control and other moral qualities are devel- 
oped through the demands for them. The narrow consideration 
of self is pushed to the background for the welfare of the project, 
since the child himself realizes that he must work in the place 
where he can work best. The judgment of the group is nearly 
always just, and verily no examination marks, no artificial rewards 
or praises, could equal it as an incentive to good work. 

What is the place of the teacher in this social activity? It 
may seem that the children are left entirely to the mercy of their 
comrades. Nothing could be further from the truth. The tax 
upon the teacher's wisdom and energy is obviously greater in some 
of the pieces of work described in this volume than would be the 
case in ordinary school practice. But the compensation, also, is 
greater. The teacher, as well as the child, is living a life rich in 
possibilities for growth and happiness. He is responsible for the 
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conditions which surround the children, all of which must be 
adapted to stimulate and use the varying abilities of his group. 
The slow and weak children must be given full opportunities for 
growth without loss to the active and strong. In spite of the fact 
that more than one kind of ability is recognized, the teacher's 
skill is often taxed in providing for each his full opportunity for 
growth. New demands arise when the child acts under freer and 
more natural conditions. The teacher must meet more than the 
mere academic needs of his class ; he must be quick with all kinds of 
understanding and sympathy ; he must, above all, keep the heart of 
a child, if he is to deal adequately with the every-day emergencies — 
the deep, sudden discouragements, the frank selfishness, the over- 
flowing joyfulness of childhood. The teacher, then, may be an 
artist under whose inspiring touch human beings grow in strength, 
in good fellowship, even in righteousness. He should be the 
servant of the true God, and if his vision is clear, his faith strong, 
and his heart devoted, he may lead his band into the "high place" 
and be permitted to look into the Promised Land, knowing that 
if those who follow become worthy they shall surely enter it — 
a land noble and beloved, free alike to all peoples, needing above 
all young men and young women who are efficient, happy, and 
self-dedicated to the service of humanity. 



